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The 'definitive blues/jazz biography' (Los Angeles 
Times). (Illustrated pb £4.95) 


The first ever biography of the greatest jazz singer of the 
forties and fifties. (Illustrated pb £4.95) 


The magnificent and harrowing story of a towering 
talent poorly rewarded by a society that has too long 
brutalized its Black membership, told by a man who was 
often (as President of Dial Records) at the centre of the 
turmoil Charlie Parker created. (Illustrated pb £4.95) 


A mammoth biography of a true legend of jazz, rich, 
dense and deeply felt. (Illustrated pb £3.25) 


The autobiography of 'the best jazz columnist at work 
today. , a keen social observer' (Studs Terkel), the book 
moved Leonard Feather to remark: 'It makes you wish 
you were the author's closest friend.' (Illustrated hb 
£9.95) 


The autobiography of one of the true innovators of jazz. 
(Illustrated pb £8.95) 


At last back in print! 

'Indispensable'(john Hammond). (Illustrated pb £12.95) 


The autobiography of one of Britain's most respected 
and best-loved jazz soloists. (Illustrated hb £9.95) 


A collection of learned and illuminating essays on all 
aspects of jazz, including New Orleans, ragtime, the 
Ellington style, Jelly Roll Morton, Charlie Parker, boogie- 
wooaie. beboo and Chicaao. assembled bv two leadina 


A comprehensive survey, the first of its kind, of jazz from 
a purely British perspective — American influences, 
rhythm clubs, discographers, riverboat shuffles. Archer 
Street, the internecinewarfare caused by bop.'Enlivened 
throughout by the author's passion for the music itself 
(George Melly). (Illustrated hb £14.95) 


Portraits of the likes of Buck Clayton, Archie Shepp, Art 
Farmer, Cecil Taylor, Thelonious Monk, Clark Terry etc. 
(Illustrated pb £2.25) 


A collection of interviews with jazz singers from Al 
jarreau to Cleo Laine. (Illustrated hb £11.50) 


A sympathetic but critical analysis of the most famous 
living jazzman. (Illustrated hb £13.50) 


The definitive critical biography of one of the music's 
most exciting, controversial figures, with a comprehen¬ 
sive discography and musical examples. (Illustrated hb 
£13.95) 


A fulminatory account of the Black jazz musician as 
defined by him-or herself is provided by these musician- 
to-musician interviews. (Illustrated hb £11.95) 


Both a musical exploration and a travelogue, the book 
traces Charters' attempt to discover the origins of the 
most influential popular art form of our time. 

'A wonderful book'(Sunday Times). (Illustrated pb£3.9S 


A comprehensive survey of the 'forgotten role' played 
by women in jazz history. (Illustrated hb £12.50) 
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ON THE WIRE 

m A personal opinion by Chrissie Murray 


"IT WOULD be ludicrous if the same type of pseudo¬ 
intellectual snobbery that one unfortunately finds contami¬ 
nating the jazz scene were to be applied to anything as basic 
as r&b.. .".The late Brian Jones's words (rrry italics); the year, 
1962. 

These words were writt&n, in a letter, to the long-gone Jazz News 
at a time when debate raged around the validity of British blues. 
What's interesting is when they were written - more than twenty 

Some might think that the italicised part of Brian's words was an 
extraordinary statement for someone who was on his way to 
becoming one of our foremost rock musicians. A rock musician? 
Passing judgement on jazz! What a nerve I 

What I find worrying is that, in 1962, Brian Jones had to refer to 
such pseudo-intellectual snobbery at all. But, there you go. What I 
find extraordinary about Brian's comments is that they were written 
a good few years before the coming of "jazz-rock" which, for 
argument's sake, we'll take to have been spearheaded by Miles 
Davis's In A Silent Way in 1969, later accelerated by the 
much-maligned Bitches Brew. 

Over the years, I have found that - for many - the latter album 
proffered a final straw in the validity of "jazz" as played by one of 
the music's most luminary figures. With Bitches Brew came- for too 
many - a convenient cut-off point: "Miles + electric guitar -I- 
electric keyboards -I- FX ^ I no longer listen/no longer hear. . 

Now that Miles was associated with rock musicians, his credibility 
had flown out of the window, some thought (and, I regret, still do). 

It reminds me of another innovative musician who followed the 
same hard road - Gary Burton. When he first worked with Larry 
Coryell in the late Sixties, Gary says that the purists pointed at 
Coryell (in horror) and asked (in amazement): "Why do you have 
that guy in the band?". 

learned and respected jazz writers. I started reading his words with 
an amusement which gradually turned to annoyance as he criticised 
Keith Emerson for recording the Meade Lux Lewis classic "Honky 
Tonk Train Blues". The article was, in general, a tirade against (what 
the writer called) "rock & roll" musicians and their temerity in 
dabbling in jazz. 

My heart went out to poor old Keith Emerson. While not being 
greatly enamoured of Emerson Lake & Palmer, I've always had a 
sneaking regard for Emerson's attempt at the Lewis classic. If 
nothing else, it showed where his musical tastes and allegiances 
were coming from. I thought it was a tribute. I always felt that he 
recorded his version of "Honky Tonk Train Blues" because of his 
love and respect for its originator - someone he wanted to show to 
his rock audience as a great master. That, apparently, was his first 
mistake. "Rock & roll" musicians had no right to tangle with this 
"serious art-form" called "jazz". Pity, that, because I'd bet my new 
brown boots that Emerson knows as much about chord progres¬ 
sions as the most learned jazz scribe. "Pseudo-intellectual snob¬ 
bery", Brian? Not many. 

It seems, even, that to write about this "sacred art-form" called 
"jazz", it must read like some lifeless, weighty treatise worthy of the 
British Library's Polemics in Metaphysics section. What? Use the 
"street-level" language which might be more readily understood by 
the new generation? No way. This new generation just might 
become a party to this great intellectual secret that is "jazz", and 

I wish I could say that such "pseudo-intellectual snobbery" was 
confined only to the critical world of jazz. It isn't. I felt quite miffed 
when I read write-ups of gigs by classical saxophonist John Harle (a 
musician I much admire, by the way). "Here's someone who shows 
the saxophone as a serious instrument. . .". The scathing inference 


BRIDGES ...OR BARRIERS? 

here, presumably, is that saxophones when used in jazz (which they 
are - quite predominantly, of course) aren't serious? Well, for the 
benefit of all those holier-than-thou classical purists, their "darling" 
of the "serious" saxophone is clearly more open-minded than they 
are, witness John's choice of jazz saxophone records on a recent 
Radio London Evening Star record selection programme. 

Taking another viewpoint - and at the other end of the scale, 
perhaps - I was disappointed to hear a funk DJ play Eydie Gorme's 
"The Coffee Song" recently and then utter words to the effect that 
wasn't that fun - it's good to show that "jazz" isn't always so 
serious. And this from a DJ who makes a point of playing "jazz" 

While I gloss over quickly his odd choice of "The Coffee Song" in 
the first place as an example of "jazz" (each to his or her own), what 
bothers me is his crass categorisation of jazz "always being serious" 
(you know, something to be listened to with furrowed brow?) - 
especially from someone who purports to being informed and 
should, frankly, know better. Oh, what hope is there? The world 
needs a million Alexis Korners - radio is still counting the cost of his 

I despair that these brick walls still exist as we take our first 
faltering steps forward in 1985. As I'm someone who has a major 
input into the production of The Wire, I think I owe it to you to 
clarify where / stand with regard to this music. 

First, I despise this obligatory musical categorisation and compart- 
mentalisation. Jazz (of which I have been a devoted and dedicated 
follower for nearly a quarter of a decade) is, in my view, a part - 
albeit an essential and important part - of "world music". "World 
music", in my definition, encompasses all music made from the 
heart - from the Master Musicians of Jajouka to Meredith Monk, 
from Skip James to Debussy, from plainsong to Don Ellis, from Alan 
Stivell to Shostakovich, from Lonnie Johnson to Fred Frith, from Otis 
Redding to Segovia. . . Along the way my heart and soul are big 
enough to embrace, with equal love, the music of such as King 
Oliver, Sidney Bechet, Stan Kenton, Clifford Brown, Cecil Taylor, 
Ornette Coleman, Eric Dolphy, John McLaughlin, Pat Metheny and 
Egberto Gismonti. 

Surely, what's important is that instead of placing all these 
different musics on separate planets, they should be placed in the 
musical universe? All music-making is creative - what's debatable is 
the music's quality or its originality, or its (performers') virtuosity and 

So, to those who take such delight in sneering at any "popular" 
music that isn't jazz, consider this. . . When Joe Jackson launched 
his short-lived Jumpin' Jive band, the jazz purists scoffed but - and 
this is important, surely? - he introduced the name of Louis Jordan 
to a new generation. They went out and listened to jump-blues all 
the way back to Kansas City and discovered, along the way, a fellow 
called Charlie Parker. When Steely Dan recorded "East St Louis 
Toodle-oo", a new generation went eagerly delving into the 
Ellington archives. Rip Rig & Panic introduced many new listeners to 
Roland Kirk. How many of the new generation had ever heard of 
Chet Baker till be laid some trumpet over an Elvis Costello cut? How 
many of the same had heard of Gil Evans until Difford and Tillbrook 
(ex-Squeeze) announced they had been working with him? How 
many of the same had heard of Thelonious Monk till A&M's That's 
The Way I Feel Now tribute album? Even Earth Wind & Fire quote "A 
Love Supreme" on record.. . 

Those purists who would like to post a jealous guard at the doors 
of the "museum" and put up a notice - "Warningl This is our 
music: keep out" - are to be pitied. How insular their musical life 
and experience must be. If this music, that we all love equally is to 
develop and-iurvive, it can live without them (if it is to live at all). 

Jazz is no man's or woman's sacred preserve. Surely, together, we 
be building new bridges - not reinforcing old barriers? ■ 


should I 


LIVE WIRE 
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IRENE 

SCHWEIZER 

Swiss pianist IRENE SCHWEIZER has been closely involved 
with the FMP label, was a founder member of the Feminist 
Improvising Group and is one of Europe's best-known 
musicians. 

Graham Lock traces her story though the rise, fall and 
current disarray of European free music. 

AN EAR FOR 
FREEDOM 



IT'S 1984 and free music is on the run. These are the last 
days of the last Actual Festival in London. I sit in the 
coffee bar of the Bloomsbury Theatre with Irene 
Schweizer and hear about the downfall of FMP. 

"They stopped production of records about'half a year ago/' 
she says. "They couldn't get any more money, any subsidies, so 
they had to stop. There won't be any more FMP records. They 
sold everything, all the records, and now they're distributed by 
Plane. But Jost (Gebers) will continue to organise concerts in 
Berlin, I think. There will still be Total Music Meetings but on a 
reduced scale." She sighs. "It's a big loss." 

FMP (Free Music Production) began in Berlin in the late 
Sixties, a musician-run label dedicated to the promotion of free 
music. Its roots were in the Total Music Meetings originally set 
up in opposition to the mainstream Berlin Jazz Days festivals 
and its spirit reflected the revolutionary optimism of the time. 
As the quotation that headed the FMP catalogue proclaimed: 
"In the midst of capitalism, on the field of capitalism, playing 
against capitalism, starting out.. ." 

Through the Seventies, FMP and the TMM flourished: the 
concerts regularly attracted 2000-3000 people, while a steady 
flow of LP releases made FMP the world's largest free music 
label. Its catalogue of over 150 records featured the likes of 
Willem Breuker, Peter Brotzmann, the Globe Unity Orchestra, 
Steve Lacy, Peter Kowald, Even Parker, Alex Von Schlippen- 
bach . .. and Irene Schweizer. 

"All my records except one were on FMP, so it's a real 
problem for me." She shrugs and sips her tea. Nearly twenty 
years' music erased from history. 

Schweizer had been involved in the organisation of FMP and 
the TMM from the early Seventies. They were important, she 
says, because they enabled the musicians to have total control 
over their records and concerts; and because they had marked 
the beginning of the European free music scene. 

"At that time in Europe, in Germany, there were very few 
musicians who played that music. We were actually the 
beginners: Brotzmann, Kowald, Schlippenbach, myself, Rudi¬ 
ger Carl ... and we thought it would be good to organise 
ourselves; to be strong, to get something going. It was 
important for us to be separate from the States, to stop copying 
our idols, like Cecil Taylor and Ornette Coleman, all those 
pioneers. So we tried to build our own scene in Europe and 
obviously it was different, it was ... I don't know how to 


explain it, my English isn't that good . . . but we wanted to start 
our own music, so we were not so dependent on what was 
going on in the States." 

This emphasis on organisation, on independence, bespeaks a 
political perspective. Does Schweizer see herself as a political 

"Me? Ooof," she smiles. "I don't know. In a way, yes." 

She puffs thoughtfully on a Disque Bleu. "In that I take 
everything seriously. The music I play, I try to be honest, to be 
myself; and I don't want to play with just anybody or play any 
gig anywhere. 1 like to choose. 1 also want to make a living from 
the music, but it's very difficult. It's always a struggle." She 
gives a rueful grin. "I could probably play more often if I played 
commercial music or straight jazz but that isn't what I'm 
interested in." 

So what is it about your own music that makes it so valuable 

"It's the only way for me to express myself, my feelings, my 
thoughts," she says firmly. "For me, it's vital that I do that. In a 
way I'm lucky because the free music scene is so small but it 
took me many, many years to get where 1 am now and I'm still 
struggling. I still have to look for gigs, do this and that, beg for 
business, and sometimes I don't like to do that, it's a drag!" She 
laughs. "But I keep at it because I have to. I don't know what 
else to do." 

HER STORY 

IRENE SCHWEIZER grew up in Schaffhausen, a small town in 
the German-speaking part of Switzerland. Her musical career 
began at the age of eight, playing folk songs on the accordion 
but four years later she graduated to piano. An early interest in 
jazz had been kindled by the dance bands who played at her 
parents' restaurant, then fuelled by the records her elder sister 
brought home - Armstrong, Beiderbecke, a lot of Dixieland. But 
by the late Fifties she was playing "hard bop. Jazz Messengers, 
Horace Silver" in a local student band. 

In 1961, nineteen years old, Schweizer left to study English at 
a Bournemouth college. A year later she moved to London and 
worked as an au pair for eighteen months, digging the capital 



Hayes, Joe Harriott, Dick Morrissey - all those people, and I got 




more and more into modern jazz. When I went back to about the same time. The bands used to,leave their drum-kits 
Switzerland I moved to Zurich and started a trio with a bass in our restaurant and I'd go and play them secretly." 
player, Uli Trepte, and a drummer, Mani Neumeier. We played Though she loved playing the drums, Schweizer neglected 
funk and soul, like Junior Mance and Ray Bryant, then later we them for many years - "the piano was work enough" - but 
were more influenced by Bill Evans and McCoy Tyner." lately she's taken them up again and now has a group in Zurich 

It is this trio which appears on Schweizer's Early Tapes LP, a in which she plays only drums. Her piano style, in the 
record of a radio broadcast made in Munich in 1967 (though the meantime, became emphatically percussive and in recent years 
album didn't appear until 1978). Her first LP proper was made she's been placing objects inside the piano to get an entire 
the next year when she was playing in a new trio with Pierre battery of bangs and clinks. How had this come about? 

Favre and Peter Kowald: Santana, recorded and produced by "I started only when I began playing solo piano, in 1975 I 
the group themselves, was later released by FMP. In 1969 the think. 1 listened to a lot of contemporary music, like Stock- 
same three plus Evan Parker made a second LP, for the Wergo hausen, Schoenberg, Cage . . . and 1 was very interested in what 
label, but soon after they split up and Schweizer spent the next they did with sound. It opened my ears to all kinds of sounds, 
few years freelancing with ad hoc groups around the European in the streets, in nature. I learned that everything can be music, 
festival circuit. 'Then, in 1973, she began a musical partnership So I wanted to spread out and use the whole range of the piano, 
with saxi^Rudiger Carl that has continued to the present, and not only the keyboards. I tried things out and got more and 
this duo - sometimes with guest drummers and/or bassists - more ideas, using cymbals and sticks and stuff like that. But I 
made a fine series of LPs for FMP (Goose Panne'e, Messer, Tuned never prepared the piano like John Cage, I improvised with it 
Boots, Die V-Mann Suite) plus the lone The Very Centre of Middle like I did on the keyboards. I didn't compose it at ail, it was 
Europe for hat Hut. more spontaneous." 

Together with her solo LPs (see below), these albums Do you ever compose or is all your music improvised? 
represent the bulk of Irene Schweizer's recorded works. They "It depends. If I play with a group, it's nearly all improvised, 
offer a vivid, dramatic music that often evokes - in the But when I play solo I have certain structures, rhythmic figures, 
Schweizer/Carl/Louis Moholo trios - a Taylor-ish turbulence, material that I use. Tunes even! My own or other musicians' but 
But as well as Schweizer's percussive piano bravura, the I never play them like on the records, I pick out what I like and 
albums show her acute sense of space and a keenly tuned play around with that. Because, even when I started the piano, I 
rapport with her colleagues. On the late records, the clamorous went straight into jazz: I was never really interested in classical, 
excitement is transmuted into defter, delicate colourings. The for example, because I didn't like to read. I preferred to play my 
vigour and zest remain but the dynamic is more relaxed, its own music, to improvise. I always played by ear. 
urgent pulses tempered by humour and reflection. Die V-Mann "Lately, I've started to play standards again, 'My Way' or 
Suite particularly stands out for its sustained invention and 'Smoke Gets In Your Eyes'," she laughs. "And Monk tunes. I 
brilliant interplay. love Monk. He plays his own music and his tunes are 

In 1978, Schweizer met Lindsay Cooper at a Henry Cow gig wonderful. They're hard to play, too, and that makes me really 
in Zurich and was invited to join the projected Feminist want to do them." 

Improvising Group. FIG's pool of women musicians gigged Schweizer's two solo LPs - Wilde Senoritas (1976) and 
around Europe for the next three years, providing inspiration HexcHSfffjfcflt (1977), both FMP - have her most accessible music, 
to women improvisers across the continent. For Schweizer, Hexensabbat is a particular treat, revealing the full scope of her 
already a committed feminist who'd been active in the talents from the percussive sorties into the piano's innards to 
Women's Movement in Zurich, FIG was a uniquely refreshing the spiky swing of the tunes (even!) on Side Two. But why had 
experience. it taken her until 1975 to play solo? 

"It was something I'd never had before because wherever I "I was never ready." She shrugs, lighting a second Disque 
went to play, even at festivals, ninety per cent of the time I was Bleu. "I always thought to myself. I'm not ready to play an 
the only woman - maybe there'd be a woman singer, but never evening's solo. Then I had a call from Niklaus Troxler who runs 
an instrumentalist. I thought, this can't be normal, there must the Willisau festival and he said, come and play solo. I thought, 
be other women around. So when Lindsay told me about the well, why not, I could try. And, after that, many of the festivals 
women in England and France, and I met Maggie (Nicols) and wanted me to play solo, so for six or seven years I played a lot of 
Joelle (Leandre) and the rest, 1 felt kind of rdcrtSfrf, almost. Now, solo concerts. Then I stopped because I was getting tired. I 
more and more women are getting out onstage and playing needed the contact with the other musicians. I thought I was 
their music. So FIG was important, I think, in that we got copying myself, running out of ideas." 
together and started an all-women improvising group, and that But you play solo now? 

didn't exist before in Europe." •> "Oh yes. Now I'm OK." She laughs. "But I like to play with 

Do you find it easier to play with women? groups, too. As long as I can do both, that's fine." 

"Oh no, not at all," she laughs. "It's not easier but it's a At present, Schweizer is involved in several groups, includ- 
different feeling. 1 can't explain what it is but it's always there, ing duos with Rudiger Carl and Maggie Nicols, a trio with 
I'm not saying that I'd want to play with only women all the Joelle Leandre and Annick Nozati, and the quartet with 
time, I'm not that radical, I like to do both. The best thing is that Leandre, George Lewis and Daunik Lazro which played at 
it should be normal for women to be in a group. If there are Actual. But apart from a guest appearance on Leandre's Les 
men in a group no-one says, oh this is an all-men group, why Douze Sons Nato LP, Schweizer hasn't made a record since 1981. 
do they play together?" "1 know, it's overdue," she says. "I've been too lazy. And 

But it's a good question. now that FMP has stopped, I don't know what label I could 

"Yes. But people don't think like that." record for." 

Is there still a lot of discrimination in the music? Such silence, from one of Europe's leading improvisers, has 

"Well, it's difficult to say. I've always been lucky, I can't say to be a tragedy. 

I've been discriminated against. I mean, it's not easy for anyone. 

It's not easy for male musicians either to play this music and "TRULY, I LIVE IN A DARK AGE" (BRECHT) 

make a living. But I know other women who've had a hard time .. , . ,, , , 

with the men ves " HAS gone, Actual is dying. In the coffee bar, a badly paid 

journalist talks to a badly paid musician. As they chat, the day 
PIANO FROM THE INSIDE grows cold and dark; dead leaves choke the gutter. Winter 

I REMEMBER I'd read somewhere that Irene Schweizer had Out there in the real world government pressure screws 
always wanted to play the drums but had been stopped by her down on the miners, on the Greenham women, on black 
father. people, poor people . . . most people. It's 1984 and in the midst 

"No, that's not true," she says, surprised. "My father died, of capitalism, on the field of capitalism, playing against 
even before I started the piano. In fact, I started the drums capitalism, all of our freedoms are on the run. ■ 
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I THE 
LAST 
POET? 



In the alleys of Harlem fifteen years ago, JALAL NURIDDIN 
(then Alafia Pudim) tore apart the smug "American Dream" 
through an acidic articulation. Along with the Last Poets, he 
created a whole new "street language". 

Now, the Last Poets often find themselves wrapped up as 
"the Forefathers of Rap" - a weak categorisation that 
understates the power and urgency of their early work. 

Here, Jalal talks to Charles de Ledesma about real revolution 
through poetry and hard-won achievements. 








.. Hey blow that horn why cos boss get on that horse and 
marry pride jazz and poetry side by side ..." 

jazzoetry: the last poets 
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lertser neatly sums up just one problem faced by 
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supply but that the demand can't find the supply.. 
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Blues sleuth Mike Atherton investigates ... 
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AMM: 

This year, AMM celebrate two eventful decades as a major 
force in the shaping of free collective improvisation in Britain 
-indeed, in Europe. 

Kenneth Ansell takes a long view of AMM's twenty-year 
achievement in music as "an improvisation which admits all 
sound". 

THE 

SOUND 

AS 

MUSIC 



IN 1985, as in 1965 when AMM first came together, the 
group continues to probe and confound, to challenge and 
to question. The intervening years have, of course, 
witnessed a number of changes - in personnel, in 
philosophies, and in the shifting emphases to be de¬ 
tected in their evolving musical vocabulary. But the real 
surprise has been the consistency with which the group 
have continued in their resolve to explore AMM as a 
forum in which sound is the catalyst and medium for 
processing information brought by the musicians to 
their music-making. 



the bowing of cymbals and guitar strings, the use of battery- 
operated cocktail mixers to activate strings, the preparation of 
piano and guitar in the fashion of Cage with bolts, screws and 
crocodile clips and the use of contact microphones. Moving on, 
they incorporated "found instruments" such as tin cans, ball 
bearings, polystyrene sheets etc. AMM then added radios, 
which gave them access to "found sounds". Using this, they 
were able to juxtapose unexpected audible events - folk song, 
symphonic material, light music, discussions - with the 
group's music frequently to startling effect, inducing a form of 


small step to admitting all audible events beyond their control 
as a legitimate and integral part of the music. AMM then 

sound". 

idiom. With so many radical departures from the norm it is, 
perhaps, not surprising that the group have been misunder- 

come to terms with AMM's intentions and consequently their 
performances. The allegation was often levelled that AMM 

but undeliberated. 

Eddie Prevost threw more light on AMM's intent when he 
said in a 1971 interview: "Sounds are our material, like words 





"Ultimately, however, AMM fails" 

- PEACE NEWS 

"Ultimately, AMM will fail. There may be rare 
moments when we, or others, sense a kind of 
success, but there can never be 'ultimate' success. 

Nevertheiess, with the kind of perversity that 
reaily belongs only to nature, AMM continues to 
play. It continues to want to piay and in playing 
fails" 

-AMM 










































































































BLUE NOTE 


The announcement that one of the music's best-loved labels rises 
again this month has understandably created much excitement in 
the jazz world. 

As BLUE NOTE breathes again, Stan Britt looks back over its 
enduring 45-year history, while Michael Cuscuna - the man 
responsible for this welcome rebirth - reveals what's in store for 
the future. 


BORN 

AGAIN 


LUE 



"Blue Note Records are 
designed simply to serve the 
uncompromising expressions of 
hot jazz or swing, in general. 
Any particular style of playing 
which represents an authentic 
way of musical feeling is 
genuine expression. By virtue of 
its significance in place, time 
and circumstance, it possesses 
its own tradition, artistic 
standards and audience that 
keeps it alive. Hot jazz, 
therefore, is expression and 
communication, a musical and 
social manifestation, and Blue 
Note records are concerned 
with identifying its impulse, not 
its sensational and commercial 
adornments . . ." 

- BLUE NOTE RECORDS BROCHURE, 1939 


SINCE BLUE NOTE'S inception, 45 
years ago, it has been a jazz label 
through and through - even with 
commercial success outside of the 
genre, through such as Lee Morgan, 
Bobbi Humphrey, Donald Byrd, 
Ronnie Laws and Earl Klugh. Blue 
Note rarely, if ever, deviated from its 
aesthetically admirable principles, 
evolved and executed by the label's 
founder, Alfred Lion, and his long¬ 
time friend and associate Francis 
Wolff. 



that the players were afforded the often 
unexpected luxury of an optimum level 
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WAYNEI 

SHORTER! 

With so many giants on Blue Note, we all have a personal 
favourite. 

We asked Richard Cook to pick his most treasured BN soloist 






































ilN THE 

Jbestof 
Itaste 

Another mouthwatering wedge of BN classics has been served 
up from France by EMI. 

Keith Shadwick samples this third course and discovers a 
feast of delight. 
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Jackie McLean's second record in this 
release, BST 84262 {New and Old Gospel), 
created a stir in 1967 by featuring Ornette 
Coleman on trumpet. Today there's less 
superficial reasons to get excited about it. 
The record is a joyful celebration of new 
and old jazz traditions, and every note 
from McLean and cohorts is completely 
convincing in its directness and honesty. 
"Old Gospel", by Ornette, is a worthy 
successor to his beautiful and earthy 
"Ramblin'" from 1960, while Side A has a 
major suite of pieces written by McLean. 
This is a strong date, with all McLean's 
marks of authority indelibly stamped 

BST 84264 (The Real McCoy) was 
McCoy Tyner's first date for Blue Note. 
He went on to make many distinguished 
albums for them and this was an im¬ 
pressive opener. Having Elvin Jones on 
board emphasises the music's similar¬ 
ities to the Coltrane quartet's - after all, 
Tyner had left Trane only six months 
before - but this is no drawback. The 
band moves beautifully together and 
creates a real dynamism. While Joe Hen¬ 
derson is no Coltrane, he's a very accom¬ 
plished saxophonist with a voice of his 
own, and helps make this date a happy 
and, importantly, a swinging one. 

And that, I think, sums up Blue Note: 
happy, swinging music played with 
absolute integrity by talented artists. 
Who could ask for more? Not me. ■ 


PATHE-EMI BN RE-ISSUES 

BLP 1207 - Sidney Bechet: The Fabulous 
Sidney Bechet, 1951/53. 

BLP 1520 - Horace Silver: Horace Silver 
Trio Plus Art Blakcy, 1952-53. 

BLP 1571 - Bud Powell: Bud! (The Amaz¬ 
ing Bud Powell Vol. 3), 1956. 

BLP 1580 - Johnny Griffin; The Congrega- 

BLP 4063 - Kenny Dorham: Whistle Stop, 
BST 84031 - Hank Mobley: Soul Station. 

BST 84046 - Duke Jordan: Flight To 
Jordan, 1960. 

BST 84067 - Jackie McLean; Bluesnik, 
BST 84075 - Donald Byrd: The Cat Walk, 
BST 84090 - Art Blakey: Mosaic, 1961. 

BST 84098 - Ike Quebec: Blue and Sen¬ 
timental, 1961. 

BST 84126 - Herbie Hancock: My Point of 
BST 84146 - Dexter Gordon: Oiir Man in 
BST 84157 - Lee Morgan: The Sidezoinder, 
BST 84164 - Jimmy Smith: Prayer Mectin', 

BST 84170 - Art Blakey: Free For All, 1964. 
BST 84184 - Sam Rivers; Fuchsia Swing 

BST ^237 - Cecil Taylor: Unit S/nic/wrcs, 
BST 84262 - Jackie McLean: New and Old 

BAR 84264 - McCoy Tyner: The Real 
McCoy. 1966. 


The celebration of Blue Note's greatest recordings continues 
with these exceptional re-issue packages courtesy of Mosaic. 

Chris Sheridan takes off the wrappings and finds these 
treasures ... 


BOOGIE- 

WOOGIE 

STOMPS, 


IT MAY be idle whimsy but it re¬ 
mains an arresting thought that one 
man's fascination for the narrowest 
of jazz avenues could lead him to 
make records that would usher in 
several fresh jazz movements. 

Yet, it was the singular achievement of 
Alfred Lion (with his friend, Francis 
WolfO to provide an albeit fragile line of 
connection between the almost archaic 
simplicity of boogie-woogie and the 
Promethean dissilience of today's New 
Music. Moreover, Lion's Blue Note label 
thus leapt divides that left many in- 

Indeed, three times it delineated signi¬ 
ficant trends in the music over twenty- 
five years of development. 

The extraordinary catalogue that Lion 
and Wolff created has been the subject of 
several re-issue programmes - by Liberty 
which bought it in 1965; by United 
Artists who bought Liberty in 1968; by 
the Japanese companies, Toshiba and 
King which have alternated leasing 
arrangements; and by French EMl-Pathe. 
But none has attempted the completeness 
of study being afforded by the Mosaic 
re-issue programme, even though King 
packaged many unissued sessions of 
.great value. 

As jazz styles go, boogie-woogie was 
the original "sleeper". Among the first 
recorded evidence was Meade Lux Lew¬ 
is's 1927 "Honky Tonk Train Blues" but 
that languished on the shelf until Clar¬ 
ence "Pinelop" Smith's 1928 "Pinetop’s 
Boogie Woogie" was issued. The fledg¬ 
ling style was rapidly overtaken, like 
much of jazz, by the Great Depression 
and went underground until 1935, when 
John Hammond sought out Lewis, then 
back driving taxis in Chicago. 

His remake of "Honky Tonk Train 
Blues" for British Parlophone is included 
in The Complete Blue Note Recordings Of 
Albert Ammons and Meade Lux Lewis 
(Mosaic MR3-103), and it is the odd-man- 
out in an album devoted to the opening 
chapters in the Blue Note story. Its 
limited, UK-only issue could not and did 


not lend new impetus to the music, 
however. That followed John Ham¬ 
mond’s first "Spirituals To Swing" con¬ 
cert at Carnegie Hall two days before 
Christmas, 1938. 

The artists on stage included Albert 
Ammons and Meade Lux Lewis - in the 
audience, a young refugee from Hitler's 
Berlin, Alfred Lion. So dazzled was he by 
the stomping music they created that he 
approached them to record for him pri¬ 
vately. Thus was Blue Note born, official¬ 
ly on 6 January, 1939 - and so was a craze 
that was to endure into the mid-Forties. 
Most of the popular swing orchestras 
incorporated a pastiche of its elements in 
their repertoire, though it is instructive 
to note that, as a style of South Western 
origin, it was part of the fabric of Count 
Basie's experience {cf Bennie Moten's 
"New Tulsa Blues" or "Get Low Down"). 
Basie's approach as a genuine jazz in- 

others caricatured (cf "Beat Me Daddy 
Eight To The Bar"). 

That January 1939 session - recorded 
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ERIC DOLPHY: 



OUT TO LUNCH 


Great Recordings 


ie Hubbard (tpt); Eric Di 
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WOODWIND & BRASS 

SUPPLIES INSTRUMENTS, REEDS, TOOLS AND 
ACCESSORIES TO THE COUNTRY'S LEADING 
PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS AND TEACHERS 

• BEST DISCOUNTS 

• LARGE STOCKS 

• SAME DAY SERVICE 

• Unique Rental Scheme 

for every grade of instrument 
from beginner to professional standard 

Write or phone for 
free price list 

55 Nightingale Road, Hitchin, Herts. SG51RE 

‘"^0a62-56151^ 

ADVERTISE IN 
THEI/l/iRE 

•A tour to promote? 

•An event to publicise? 

•A record or product to sell? 

•A service to offer? 

Call Advertising Manager David Hogan 
now on 01 437 0882 for our 
competitive advertising rates and 
copy dates. 
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WALLACE LEAF (MAIL ORDER) 

BLACK SAINT E5.15 BOPLICITY E4.95 DRAGON £5.25 
LEO £5.25 RED RECORDS E4.50 PRAXIS £5.80 
SOUL NOTE £5.15 
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BEYOND 

RAGTIME: 


Max Harrison explores an extraordinary transformation which 
took place in ragtime in the Twenties and reminds us of some 
often overlooked but original keyboard virtuosi. 

"NOVELTY" PIANISTS 



CERTAINLY ragtime was generally supplanted by jazz 
but the former did not halt with the death of Scott Joplin 
in 1917. James Scott went on composing and performing 
ragtime pieces well into the Thirties, while Joseph Lamb 
reappeared, and recorded for the first time, in the Fifties. 
And beside the continuing work of its originators, a style 
may gain later adherents who are in no sense revivalists. 
Something like that happened to ragtime during the Twen- 

tially the sort of composer-pianist considered here - Roy Bargy, 
Rube Bloom, the once-notorious Zez Confrey and others - 
offered a continuation, eventually a transformation, of ragtime 

unknown in earlier phases of that music and then very 



the young Art Tatum, who in early interviews often coupled 
Lee Sims with Fats Waller when citing formative influences. 
(We can set aside the fact that Dick Wellstood, in a characteristi¬ 
cally witty letter to the present writer, said that Sims played 
“like an elderly resident of a shabby rooming-house for 
Methodist ladies at a Sunday afternoon musicalc", for Tatum's 
admiration was not easily won.) In several of his few original 
compositions Tatum's affinity with the kind of music with 
which we are concerned here is evident, perhaps "The Shout" 
(recorded 1934 and 1935) above all. Also relevant are "Theme for 
Piano" (1935), “Turquoise" as played in The Fabulous Dorseifs 
film (1946) and his 1949 account of Felix Bernard's “Dar- 
danella". 

Early writers had problems with these pianists - including 
with Tatum himself when his records first began to circulate. 
They fitted into none of the recently devised categories of jazz 
commentary and hence were best got rid of. The thought that 
they might represent an alternative or, rather, additional path 
did not occur but we should not blame the pioneer writers, for 
their perspective was much shorter than ours. Explicit links 
with ragtime were there and Edward Berlin, for example, has 
written (1980) that "some of Confrey's earliest pieces closely 
correspond to both conventional and later rag styles. The 
second strain of his 'Kitten on the Keys' follows the established 
pattern of tied-syncopation ragtime, and even the dotted 
figures of the first section fall within the later dotted-rag style." 
But the early writers on jazz did not know ragtime and so our 
friends' music was censoriously labelled "novelty piano" and 
forgotten. 

They are not mentioned in the standard histories and are 
only very partially listed, if at all, in the major discographies. 
Typical of the latter is Charles Delaunay's Nexv Hot Discography 
(1948) which shows, for instance, a few of Rube Bloom's band 



recordings but warns that his "piano solos are of no interest to 
hot fans". That has remained the conventional wisdom ever 
since and when in the early Seventies Wellstood had the 
temerity to record Confrey's “Poor Buttermilk" and "Three 
Little Oddities" he was roundly condemned in the jazz press 
("boring novelty pieces" etc). 

We may as well start with Zez Confrey (1895-1971), who had 
a thorough grounding in the European classics, as is suggested 
by the excellent technique displayed in his performances and 
the relative harmonic sophistication of his compositions. He 
cut piano rolls 1918-28 and made recordings 1921-24. "My Pet", 
to be heard both as a 1918 QRS piano roll and a 1921 recording, 
was among Confrey's earliest pieces yet already the syncopa¬ 
tions are complex, the harmony unusual. The first section 
begins in a minor key which hardly was typical of the rags then 
being poured out by Tin Pan Alley with which this music had 
to compete. "My Pet" confirms Berlin's comment that Confrey 
always tended to develop the procedures of ragtime beyond the 




confines of that style. Rather different impressions are made by 
the roll and the record, showing that although these men were 
virtuoso composer-pianists, they were prepared to make 

The right hand's consecutive fourths in the first section of 
"You Tell 'em, Ivories" lend a "Chinese" feeling that intri- 
guingly goes against the robust optimism charactedstic of this 
music in general, while the triplets of the second strain evoke 
Tatum, almost bop! "Poor Buttermilk" has a more directly 
energetic gaiety, although the second strain is of exceptional 
rhythmic complexity. "Greenwich Witch" sounds like resource¬ 
ful variations on "Kitten on the Keys", "Coaxin' the Piano" like 
more remote variations. Recorded in 1922, this latter is in most 
respects the trickiest of Confrey's pieces to play. "Kitten on the 
Keys" is the one item from this area of music that has never 
been out of print. Its commercial success is comparable to that 
of Joplin's "Maple Leaf Rag" yet it is more interesting 
musically, and certainly more difficult to perform. The solo 
version was recorded in 1921 but, curiously enough, the band 
version of 1922 was more popular. 

Confrey arranged a number of his compositions for piano 
and band, anticipating the concerto-like solo features of the big 
jazz orchestras by many years. Employing instrumentations 
approximating to, say, two trumpets, trombone, two alto 
saxophones, violin, tuba, drums and virtuoso pianist, they are 
deft pieces of work, although the more extreme rhythmic 
complications had to be avoided. "Nickel in the Slot" includes 
some of the finest piano playing he ever recorded, however, 
and is well written for the band. The imaginative scoring of 
"Mississippi Shivers", a movement of his African Suite, under¬ 
lines that Confrey could have done more in this direction. 
There is a striking interplay of two tempos in his solo passages 
and, in fact, several elements are combined here, even a 
suggestion of the blues. Another of these piano-and-band 
outings, "Humorestless", based on a certain piece by Dvorak, 
might conceivably have prompted Tatum's various treatments 
of "Humoresque". 

Roy Bargy (1894-1974) was on a few marginal jazz recording 
dates in the Thirties but is scarcely remembered. He originally 
intended to be a concert pianist, had a superb technique, and 
his "Rufenreddy" is an unequivocal virtuoso etude, crammed 
with finger-busting breaks, lacey textural elaborations and 
tricky syncopations. This toccata-like outburst can stand with 
Confrey's "Coaxin' the Piano" in showing that these musicians, 
and a few others like them, had taken ragtime to a point where 
it turned into something else. Bargy's "Behave Yourself" and 
"Jim Jams" are on virtually the same level. In the latter note the 
left hand's reversal of the usual bass/chord/bass/chord pattern 
to produce chord/bass/chord/bass - another obvious Tatum 
anticipation. Bargy's playing on the "Jim Jam" recording is his 
best, the pulse driving yet springy, the aerial complexities of 
rhythm thrown off with a relaxed yet razor-sharp precision. As 
arresting in quite another way is "Blue Streak", which has 
something of the blues yet displays a far more varied pianistic 
resource than any "authentic" blues solos. 

He cut piano rolls for Imperial in rivalry to Confrey's QRS 
series and, in fact, certain of his compositions, such as 
"Omeomy" and "Ditto", survive only as rolls, as he seems 
never to have published or recorded them. Bargy's style was a 
lot different from Confrey's, more expansive in feeling, more 
open in manner, yet more complex withal. Part of the attraction 
of such music is that it seems always to teeter on a knife-edge: 
in a moment the piled-up complexities must run out of control, 
yet they never do. There was always someone to raise the bid, 
however. "Knice and Knifty" sounds pretty hair-raising in 
Bargy's hands, yet it should be compared with the 1923 
recording by the Canadian Willie Eckstein, a remarkable 
virtuoso forgotten except by a few connoisseurs. He sets a faster 
tempo and adds numerous complexities of his own (Bargy's 
piano roll, as recorded by Folkways, is up to Eckstein's tempo, 
though). "Sweet and Tender" (1919) was Bargy's first roll and it 
is in that form quite substantially different from the sheet 
music published in 1923. This piece was not recorded in the 
latter form, incidentally, until 1977 (I), by David Jasen. There 
are considerably fewer differences between Bargy's roll and 


recording of his "Pianoflage". 

A third, less forceful, account of this last was recorded by 
Arthur Schutt (1902-65). Here at last is a name which has 
survived, because of the hundreds of recording sessions he was 
on during the Twenties and Thirties, with Bix Beiderbecke, 
Benny Goodman, many Red Nichols groups etc. One of the 
greatest jazz ensembles with which he recorded was, of course, 
the Georgians, with whom he came to London in 1923 - they 
had an engagement at one of Lyons Corner Houses! While 
Schutt was here he composed and recorded "Teasin' the 
Ivories" and "Ghost of the Piano", and, though his playing is 
less controlled than that of Bargy or Confrey, these pieces are 
very elaborate while maintaining a driving urgency. "Bring-up 
Breakdown" (1934), his last recorded solo, is again fiercely 
complex, with a more explicit athleticism than is found in 
Confrey's or Bargy's works but the point about Schutt's playing 
is confirmed by his recording of Confrey's 1927 "Jack in the 
Box". His touch is more sensitive than the composer's but his 
rhythm less firm and the syncopations are not given their full 
value. Schutt was better suited to items such as his own 
"Ramblin' in Rhythm", which adopts something like the 
manner of Bargy's "Justin-Tyme", being less hectic than most 
of his music, with lyricism replacing pyrotechnics. 

This points to a seam quarried by Rube Bloom (1902-76). He, 
too, was on some jazz recording dates - with Nichols, Joe 
Venuti, the Cotton Pickers etc - and had his "Soliloquy" 
recorded by Duke Ellington (not very well) and Paul Whiteman; 
he even has a one-and-a-half-line entry in Claghorn's appalling 
Biographical Dictionary of Jazz. If Bargy was the most impressive 
pianist among these men, then Bloom was probably the most 
gifted composer. Setting aside the rather conventional "Futur¬ 
istic Rag", his first publication, his music shows exceptional 
powers of melodic invention. True, "Aunt Jemima's Birthday" 
sounds like ragtime as it might have been composed by 
Edward MacDowell but "Soliloquy" is a sensitive, atmospheric 
piece, skirting the Beiderbecke or Hoagy Carmichael territories. 
Even the fast, peppy "Spring Fever" is melodically catchy, and 
has a strong Twenties ambience. Bloom's 1926 recording should 
be compared with the one of a year later which is generally 
inferior but reveals a variety of intriguing differences. 
"Silhouette" (1927) manages to reconcile the moods of "Solilo¬ 
quy" and "Spring Fever". 

It is not surprising that Bloom went on to write some 
distinguished popular songs, "Fools Rush In", "Give Me the 
Simple Life" and "Don't Worry 'bout Me" among them. Best, 
however, is "Day In, Day Out", which has a 56-bar chorus. As 
Alec Wilder has written, "the melodic, line soars and moves 
across the page like a lovely brush stroke", and there are 
beautiful recordings by Taturfi and by a Stan Levey group 
featuring Conte Candoli, Frank Rosolino and Dexter Gordon. 

In fact, each of the so-called "novelty" pianists branched out 
into activities beyond the scope of this article. Like pianists as 
different as Jelly Roll Morton and James P. Johnson, they all 
grew in a variety of different directions out of ragtime. Perhaps 
theirs was a limited vein, but they contributed a distinct facet 
to American music of the Twenties and beyond. ■ 


Tatum's "The Shout" - MCA 510.081, "Theme for Piano" - Saga 6915, 
'Turquoise" - Collectors' Items Oil, "Dardanella"- Capitol 5C 052-80800, "Day 
In, Day Out" - Ember CJS848; Wellstood's "Poor Buttermilk" - Jazzology JCE73, 

Folkways FG3561; Uvey's "Day In, Day Out" - Affinity AFF93. 

Cultural History (California University Press, Berkeley, 1980), Wilder's on 
Bloom on pages 436-442 of American Popular Song (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1972). 

Any pianist who feels up to tackling some of this music could start with 
collections such as Dizzy Piano: Famous Novelty Solos from the Golden Age of 
Jazz (Sam Fox, New York, 1960), Jazz Gallery (Fox, New York, 1961), The 
Exciting Era ofZez Confrey (Mills Music, New York, 1963) and The Jazz Master 
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GIVE SOMEONE THE JAZZ MESSAGE- 


THE WIRE, Britain’s leading jazz magazine, is now 
monthly. As well as looking at jazz developments 
over the last 40 years THE WIRE gives an auth¬ 


oritative view of recent events in 
improvised and related music. 
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HAVE YOU GOT IT YET? 



Ronnie Scott's own 34 page gatefold anniversary magazine 
and double album featuring his personal selection of artists 

DO YOU WANT IT? 

Out now at £6.99 available through major record shops and 
Ronnie Scott's Club or by mail-order (+ £1.00 p&p) from 
DEBUT Music Ltd, 13 New Quebec Street, London W1 
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W4 CHARLIE BYRD TRIO ISN'T IT ROMANTIC /a252 
W5 SCOTT HAMILTON THE SECOND SET /a254 

DEBUT £12.50 

W6 JOHN W. DENNIS C. MINGUS & M. ROACH. LTD. 

LIMITED EDITION REISSUE OF RARE LP IN ORIGINAL SLEE VE 
NEW PIANO EXPRESSIONS /DEB 121 
W7 C. MINGUS & S. GIVENS LIMITED EDITION REISSUE 
OF RARE LP IN TOP QUALITY ORIGINAL STYLE SLEEVE 
STRINGS &KEYS /DLP1 


W18 DEXTER GORDON QUARTET BILLIES BOUNCE /SCS 
6028 

W19 HORACE PARIAN QUINTET REC. 1984 WITH THAD 
JONES, EDDIE HARRIS, ETC. CLAD I FOUND YOU /SCS 

W20 MICHAEL URBANIAK WITH HORACE PARLAN TRIO 
TAKE GOOD CARE MY HEART /SCS119S 

W21 CEDAR WALTON QUARTET THIRD SET /SCS1179 

UA-FRESHSOUNDS £7.50 

W22 ZOOT SIMS/ BOB BROOKMEYER STRETCHING OUT / 
UAL 4023 

W23 GEORGE WILLIAMS PUT ON YOUR DANCING SHOES / 
UAS6076 

VOGUE (2LP5I £5.35 

W24 HOT CLUB FRANCE QUINTET THE ULTRAPHONE 
TRACKS -1934/35 50TH ANNIVERSARY /VJD 6950 

WEA £5.65 

W25 AL JARREAU HIGH CRIME /2508 071 










